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A Prayer for Perspective 


Dear Lorb: 


I have a monstrous problem and I 
need help. I do not like slums and I 
want to sweep them from my land. 
Help me to clear the scales from my 
eyes. Help me to see the people of 
the slums as clearly as I see the build- 
ings that surround them. 

I would not live in a slum. Nor do 
I believe that anyone else should be 
forced to live in a slum. 

But help me to remember that I 
am a middle-class American with a 
middle-western rural background. 
And | hope my friends remember 
that they too are like me, perhaps 
from a New England village or a 
small city or a large city with two or 
three or ten generations of American 
ancestors. Or maybe they are just 
first or second generation Americans 
but persons who adapted themselves 
quickly and easily to my middle-class 
American culture, like ducks to water. 

So when I look at a slum and get 
incensed and roll up my sleeves and 
start to do something about it, let me, 
Oh Lord, be not precipitate, but make 
me go out and walk around the block 
and consider the diversity of Thy 
creatures, 


I Know that I like my own kind. 
They speak my language. It is no 
worse, but let me remember it is no 
better than any other language. I 
have my gods, which are likewise no 
worse or no better than other folks’ 
gods, 

Because my strength when I set out 


to destroy a slum is as the strength 
of one hundred million men and a 
thousand billion dollars, I can so 
easily destroy gods and language and 
customs and a thousand other values 
that are strange to me. Caution me 
to make haste slowly. 

Often, Oh Lord. I find myself 
thinking “strange” and “foreign” and 
“different” are the same as “inferior” 
and “dangerous.” I am moved to at- 
tack instantly, as a small boy hurls a 
stone at each snake he finds. Or in 
my magnanimity I try to shove my 
own brand, my middle-class Ameri- 
can culture, on others. Because, un- 
thinking. I mistakenly feel it must be 
the best or else I would not main- 
tain it. 


My INTENTIONS are good, Oh Lord, 
but we both remember what paves 
the road to hell. 

I do not like murder and robbery 
or any crime and I am apt to equate 
them with slums. Yet I must confess 
that my culture glorifies and produces 
violence in Gargantuan quantity for 
cinema and television and exports it 
for the education of the entire world. 
Some day I must have a talk with 
You about this. 

I have thought a lot about segrega- 
tion, Oh Lord, and I have concluded 
that I do not like forced segregation. 
I do not believe that just because a 
man’s language or religion or skin 
color is not the same as mine I should 
quarantine him until he learns my 
language, bows to my gods, or 


changes the color of his skin. This 
does not jibe with my own culture 
because I have an axiom on the dig- 
nity of the individual human being. 

But I have also concluded, Oh 
Lord, that in my zeal to help, to erase 
that slum that my different neighbor 
lives in, I may be just as cruel to 
scatter his group as I was when I 
put a barbed wire fence around him. 
I use the word “ghetto” to describe 
the area in which my different neigh- 
bor and his fellows live. I have made 
it an unpleasant word, because it re- 
minded me of my guilt in imprison- 
ing strange and foreign persons, iso- 
lating them until they forsook their 
strange and foreign ways and adopted 
mine. Because to divide is to make 
conquest easy, I am not sure—I may 
be only using a new method to make 
him over in my image. 

Let me, Oh Lord, offer my neigh- 
bor a free choice, the same that I 
reserve for myself. If I am yet unable 
to strike down the economic barrier 
that encloses the slum dweller when I 
strike down the buildings, still let me 
help him to preserve his cultural her- 
itage and to resume his way of life 
with his own kind if he so chooses. 
Let me not say to him, “Take my cul- 
ture, do as I do. think as I think, or 
forever be an outcast.” 


HELP ME to understand and offer 
wise aid in my own land; help me 
to go beyond the oceans and to un- 
derstand and to offer wise aid to my 
different brothers in other lands. 


So be it. (DOH) 
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New Planning Group 

\ permanent Mississippi Planning 
Conference was formed and officers 
and executive board members elected 
at a two-day meeting on planning in 
early October in University. Some 80 
city officials, county supervisors, and 
civic leaders from throughout the 
state attended. 

Stuart Eurman, professor of city 
planning at the University of Missis- 
sippi. was named executive secretary 
of the new organization: George 
Howell, mayor of Aberdeen. was 
elected president: and F. M. Brewer. 
chairman of the Clarksdale city plan- 
ning commission. vice-president. 

Elected to the executive board were 
W. J. Caraway. mayor of Leland: 
Dr. Edward Hobbs. chairman of the 
Departinent of Business Research and 
Public Administration of the Univer- 
sity: Clyde V. Maxwell. Jackson. con- 
sulting engineer: and E. H. Bascot, 
chairman of the Pascagoula planning 
board. 

James Pickford, assistant director 
of ASPO. was a speaker at the con- 
ference. 


Planners Write 

“Q) papel das Universidades no 
desenvolvimento do planejamento re- 
gional e urbano na América Latina.” 
Francis Violich. Engenharia Muni- 
cipal, March 1959, pp. 3-9. Editéres, 
Administracio e Publicidade: Habi- 
tat Editora Ltda., Rua 7 de Abril. 
238 8.° andar. Sao Paulo, Brazil. (In 
Spanish.) 


NS 


The population of Tokyo was 
9.021.313 as of Mav 1. 1959—the 
largest population ever recorded in 
any city in the world—according to 
the statistics division of the Tokyo 
metropolitan Major 
cause of the increase is “social in- 
crease.” or the difference between the 
number of people moving into the 
city and those moving out. “Natural 
increase” accounts for only 30° per 
cent of the total increase. If the trend 
continues. it is estimated that there 
will be 10 million people in the city 


by 1964. 


government. 


Mannrorp. OKLAHOMA will be an 
entirely new. completely replanned 
town when it is relocated two miles 
southeast of its present site to make 
wav for a reservoir. It will be the 
“best planned, best organized. and 
most orderly development of a com- 
munity ever witnessed in our time.” 
according to an official of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. The 
700 residents. who are being com- 
pensated for their holdings through 





the United States Corps of Engineers, 
will get federal planning assistance 
and Federal Housing Administration 
mortgage insurance for new or relo- 
cated houses. A new master plan will 
be prepared by the Institute of Com. 
munity Development of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, which has already 
completed a preliminary plan. The 
town also will start with new ordi- 
nances regulating construction and 
occupancy of housing, and a federal 
grant will be sought to complete the 
over-all planning. 


The Fifth Naval District public 
works office. NORFOLK. has engaged 
a team of professional consulting 
firms to prepare a “multiple activity 
master plan” for Navy shore estab- 
lishments and urban areas within a 
30-mile radius of the Norfolk base. 
Purpose of the plan will be to evalu. 
ate present facilities, to improve those 
in existence. and coordinate future 
development. Harry A. Anthony, 
Columbia University. will direct 
preparation of the plan. 


(IRPORT RUNWAYS cannot get much 
longer. the Federal Aviation Agency 
is saving. And although it has not 
yet set official policy. it has intimated 
that 10.500 feet is the maximum for 
which federal aid will be available. 
Jet planes will have to be built to fit 
the runways. according to an article 
in Engineering News-Record, because 
costs of airports threaten to exceed 
the bounds of economic operation, the 


FAA says. 





Our Readers Answer 

“T have just finished reading your 

article in the September 1959 issue 
of the NEWSLETTER entitled ‘The 
Baby and the Bath Water.’ 
“T am sure that the exclamation in 
your opening paragraph is repeated 
time and again in many phases of 
local government. Unfortunately. the 
sequel to these remarks is all too often 
‘If local areas cannot. or will not. 
solve their own problems, let’s form 
a “super” government to do it for 
them.’ 

“Regardless of the problem in- 
volved. the stock answer is always 
given as the solution—a metropolitan 
authority. 

“While you have stated the prob- 
lem very capably in your article, I 
cannot agree with your solution. 

“We already have a fine example 
of a ‘super’ government collecting 


— 


taxes from the total area, regardless 
of artificial political boundaries. and 
distributing these revenues on a so 
called areawide need. whether within 
or without its own political bound- 
aries. This, of course. is our own 
federal government. 

“T fail to see that this operation, 
reduced to state or metropolitanwide 
level. will solve the problem of the 
antiquated tax system. To the cor 
trary. it will give ‘those who have 
vested rights in keeping it [the anti 
quated tax system] intact’ a golden 
opportunity to tax the whole and dis 
tribute these taxes, not on an ‘obvious 
basis of areawide needs’ but on an 
obvious basis of partisan _ politics 
regardless of need. 

“Metropolitan government is not 
panacea.” 

Troy L. Miller, Village Manager 
Northbrook, Illinois 
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Sao Paulo— 
City of Growth 


Part of the 20 days that 1960 
ASPO posteonference tourists will 
spend in Brazil and Peru will be in 
Sio Paulo, largest city in Brazil and 
largest industrial center in South 
America. It is a city of skyscrapers 
and fabulous growth—from a popu- 
lation of 31,000 in 1872 to 3.5 million 
in 1958 (nearly the size of Chicago). 

Two tours of Brazil and Peru are 
included in the four that ASPO has 
planned for delegates following the 
ASPO National Planning Conference 
in Bal Harbour. Florida May 22 
through 26 and the 25th Congress of 
the International Federation for 
Housing and Planning in San Juan 
May 28 through June 3. 

Reservations for the tours should 
be made by November 15 with Inter- 
national Travel Service, Palmer 
House,- Chicago. Information about 
the tours will be sent upon inquiry 
to the ASPO office or to the travel 
agency, 

Flavio Villaca of the Department 
of Urbanism in Sio Paulo sent the 
picture of the city and wrote the 
description that follows. 





Foreigners sometimes know of Sio 
Paulo, Brazil. as a modern city but 
they are seldom aware that it is an 
old one. In 1960 it will be 406 years 
old. For 300 years Sio Paulo was an 
unimportant town. In fact, in 1872, 
with a population of 31,000, it was 
Brazil's eleventh largest city. But at 
the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
lury the city started its explosive 
growth. Coffee money built up a 
large industrial complex and Sao 
Paulo became Latin America’s largest 
industrial city. Soon after, it also 
became Brazil's largest city. It is also 
the capital of the state with the same 
name, 

In Brazil. political subdivisions of 
a state are called municipios. Unlike 
counties in the United States. how- 
ever. there are no other political sub- 
divisions within a municipio. A 
mayor and legislative body are 
elected by the citizens of a municipio 
and govern it as a whole. 

Since there are no “city limits.” 
what is referred to as the “City of 
Sio Paulo” is the large urbanized 
area inside the municipio, including 
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most of the urban fringe. The city 
thus defined has an area of 214 
square miles; its 1958 estimated pop- 
ulation was 3.5 million, averaging a 
gross density of 26 persons an acre. 
The whole municipio has an area of 
630 square miles, but the population 
outside the city is only about 50,000. 

To the east and south of the muni- 
cipio borders. urbanization has _al- 
ready taken place. integrating in one 
single metropolitan area the urban- 
ized areas of at least four neighbor- 
ing municipios. The 1958 estimated 
population for the metropolitan area 
was 4.1 million. In the four years 
between 1954 and 1958 the city pop- 
ulation increased 800,000, and at the 
present rate of industrialization and 
economic development in the metro- 
politan area, indications are that the 
growth will not slow down in the 
foreseeable future. 

Sio Paulo is more compact and 
has a higher density than United 
States cities. Low density seems to be 
as much an indicator of high stand- 
ards of living as indexes showing per 
capita income or consumption of en- 
ergy. But Sio Paulo cannot afford 
density standards that United States 
cities can. The typical lot in a new 
middle-class residential area is 36 by 
90 feet. Gross density in such areas 
varies between 30 and 50 persons an 
acre. In the urban fringe. where the 
poorer live. densities are lower be- 
cause there are more vacant lots and 
undeveloped land: most fringe lots 
are 24-foot front. It is believed that 
Sio Paulo’s density is still lower than 
the city can afford. however, and 
planners are trying to increase den- 
sity inside the city, where there are 
about 300.000 vacant lots. 

Planning along rational and realis- 
tic lines is just beginning in Brazil. 


Planners are still in the process of 
getting to know the cities and devel- 
oping techniques to deal with the 
problems. 

Decentralization is not occurring. 


Unlike some United States cities, 
downtown Sao Paulo is losing neither 
population nor business. Although 
between 1940 and 1950 five minor 
civil divisions comprising downtown 
and its immediate vicinity had an 8.7 
per cent population decrease, between 
1950 and 1958 that same area had 
an 8.5 population increase. 

As a result of overcentralization, 
downtown is terribly congested. A 
visiting planner watching traffic at 
rush hours would probably be sur- 
prised to find that Sio Paulo has only 
90,000 automobiles. Rough topogra- 
phy and a 300-year old street pattern 
also contribute to this congestion. 

The basic elements of a major 
street plan have already been ap- 
proved by the municipio’s legislative 
body. It includes the major street 
system, highway connections and by- 
passes, railroad grade separations, a 
bus terminal. and river bridges. 

A plan is being studied to subdi- 
vide Sio Paulo into 28 districts. In 
each one a branch of the municipal 
government (now centralized down- 
town) would take care of all muni- 
cipal functions that can be decen- 
tralized. The development of neigh- 
borhood commercial areas would be 
stimulated. 

Zoning will be revised, since it is 
not comprehensive and rather con- 
fused. Enforcement of an ordinance 
regulating industrial location accord- 
ing to noise has proved difficult. 

Visiting planners from the Ameri- 
cas and Europe will see in Sio Paulo 
a city quite different from theirs—an 
experience that will prove interesting. 





ASPO Adds Book Titles 


Population and urban geography 
are the subjects of three new books 
that ASPO is offering its members 
at below-retail prices. The three— 
The Population of the United States, 
The Study of Population, and Read- 
ings in Urban Geography—reviewed 
below. are all highly recommended 
for the planning library. 

Prices to members and others are 
given at the beginning of each review. 

These books should be ordered 
from ASPO. There is no charge for 
postage or handling if an order is 
prepaid or accompanied by a_ pur- 
chase order. 





The Population of the United 
States. Donald J. Bogue. Free Press. 
Glencoe. Illinois. 1959. 873 pp-. ta- 
bles. charts. $15.50 to ASPO mem- 
bers: $17.50 to others. 

This volume was 11 vears in the 
making. Originally. the intent was to 
interpret the 1950 census for the 
general reader, but as the vears 
passed and 1950 data became less 
than fresh. Professor Bogue had the 
idea of analyzing and interpreting the 
1960 census before it was taken. 

The results are more than success- 
ful, in that he has interpreted the 
data we may expect for the next sev- 
eral decennial enumerations, and he 
has given the best analysis of our 
population yet available. 

The book is divided into three sec- 
tions and a total of 26 chapters. Part 
one covers distribution. part two cov- 
ers characteristics. part three covers 
a half dozen special topics. 

Two chapters are of particular in- 
terest. Chapter five introduces the 
author’s work on the division of the 
United States into a system of eco- 
nomic areas: five economic prov- 
inces: 13 economic regions (subdivi- 
sions of provinces); 119 economic 
subregions (subdivisions of regions) : 
(subdivi- 
sions of subregions that also recognize 
state boundaries and. hence. are also 
subdivisions of states). 

This system of assembling census 
data will be of great value. particu- 
larly for county. metropolitan. and 
regional planning. A monograph that 
describes each area in full detail will 
be issued later this year. 

The second chapter of unusual in- 
terest is the final one. Here Professor 
Bogue examines the implications of 
future population change in the 


501 state economic areas 


100 


United States. He does not predict, 
but analyzes the population in the 
light of a “reasonably good ‘medium’ 
(most probable) estimate of what 
may happen in the next twenty years” 
barring cataclysms. He says. for ex- 
ample. “The number of murders, rob- 
beries and other serious crimes will 
double” 1960 and 1980, 
“even if delinquency rates and crime 
rates remain unchanged. . . . The 
need to provide shelter for the newly- 
formed families will make it harder 
to tear down slums and raise the 


quality of housing. . . .” 


between 


Although the analysis in this vol- 
ume covers the nation as a whole, 
there is no section of it that cannot 
be applied to a smaller unit to explain 
the characteristics and distribution of 
population in the smaller unit. In 
short. it is an unequaled reference for 
explaining and understanding the 
population figures for states, regions. 
metropolitan areas. counties, and 
cities. 

Finally. Professor Bogue has done 
a first rate job of translating the 
overwhelming prose of official census 
publications into prose that is com- 
prehensible and interesting and still 
accurate. It is recommended for every 


planning library. (DOH) 





The Study of Population—An In- 
ventory and Appraisal. Philip M. 
Hauser and Otis Dudley Duncan. 
University of Chicago Press. 5750 
Ellis Avenue. Chicago 37. 1959. 864 
pp. $13.50 to ASPO members: $15 
to others. 

“Of the making of books there is 
no end” as a quotation seems. during 
the past six months. to need changing 
to “of the making of books on popu- 
lation there is no end!” But in light 
of the population predictions, it is all 
to the good. 

This is an encyclopedic summary 
in the field of demography. edited by 
two of the nation’s best known dem- 
ographers. Part I. “Demography as 
a Science.” is also written by the 
editors. Part IT. “Development and 
Current Status of Demography”: 
Part IIT, “Elements of Demography”: 
and Part IV. “Population Studies in 
Various Disciplines,” consist of 28 
chapters by various authors. 

This is not a book for easy. casual 
reading, but it will undoubtedly be 
a standard reference for years to 
come. Not for the small planning li- 
brary. but it will be important in the 


library of the large agency and in the 
library of the professional who really 
wants to understand the gyrations of 
population figures. It does not give 
easy rules for making population pro- 


jections. (DOH) 





Readings in Urban Geography. 
Harold M. Mayer and Clyde F. Kohn, 
Editors. University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Avenue. Chicago 37. 1959, 
625 pp.. illus. $7.75 to ASPO mem- 
bers: $8.50 to others. 

Urban geographers are making a 
significant contribution to the under- 
standing and solution of urban prob- 
lems. This selection of articles, 
hitherto available only in widely scat- 
tered professional journals and all but 
a few written in the last decade, dem- 
onstrates the variety of approaches 
and techniques currently being used, 
as well as provides a comprehensive 
survey of the concepts and the body 
of knowledge that now exists in the 
field. The articles, by more than 40 
leading contemporary urban geog: 
raphers and authorities in planning 
and related fields, include a number 
that are considered classics. The top- 
ics covered range from essays on the 
origin and growth of urbanism in the 
world and the nature, size, spacing, 
and classification of cities, to studies 
on their commercial, industrial, and 
residential structure, their transporta- 
tion and water supply. their suburban 
fringe. and techniques for land use 
surveys and mapping. This volume is 
highly recommended for anyone con- 
cerned with urban growth and de 
velopment. (MSB) 


Salary Increases 

Minimum salaries for community 
and regional planners under _ the 
United States Civil Service Commis 
sion have been increased for seven 
grades. The increases—applicable in 
all states. the District of Columbia, 
and foreign countries—were effective 
on the first day of the second pay 
period that began after September 
29. All of the positions are in the 
GS-020-0 series, Community and Re- 
gional Planning. The new minimum 
salaries and the old, in parentheses, 
are: 


GS-5 §$ 4.490 (S$ 4.040) 
GS-7 





S- 5.430 ( 4.980) 
GS-9 6.285 ( 5.985) 
Gs-1] 7.510 ( 7.030) 
GS-12 8.810 ( 8.330) 
GS-13. 10.130 ( 9,890) 
GS-14. 11,595 ( 11,355) 
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New State Laws 


North Carolina 

Regional planning commission 
(Chapter 642, 1959 Session Laws). 
Creates Research Triangle Regional 
Planning Commission, composed of 
representatives of the cities of Dur- 
ham. Raleigh, and Chapel Hill and 
of Durham, Orange, and Wake coun- 
ties. (The first regional commission, 
created in 1957, is the Western North 
Carolina Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, with jurisdiction in 14 coun- 
ties. ) 

County zoning enabling (Chapter 
1006. 1959 Session Laws). Author- 
izes county commissioners to zone 
(1) all areas of the county outside 
municipal zoning jurisdiction, (2) 
any portion of such area containing 
at least 640 acres and ten separate 
tracts of land in separate ownership, 
(3) with agreement of the city coun- 
cil, any area within municipal zoning 
jurisdiction. (Does not affect certain 
counties that already had the power 
to zone.) 


County subdivision control (Chap- 
ter 1007, 1959 Session Laws). Au- 
thorizes county. commissioners to 
adopt subdivision regulations for (1) 
all of the county outside municipal 
subdivision control jurisdiction, (2) 
with approval of the city council. the 
area within such jurisdiction. 


Ohio 

Department of industrial and eco- 
nomic development (Amended Sub- 
stitute H.B. No. 583. signed by gov- 
enor). Creates a Department of 
Industrial and Economic Develop- 
ment, which is to serve as the state 
planning agency and which may re- 
ceive grants available to state plan- 
ning agencies. Also creates a nine- 
member board to advise the Depart- 
ment of Finance on capital planning 
and improvements. 


Wisconsin 


Department of resource develop- 
ment (Chapter 442, Laws of 1959). 
Creates a Department of Resource 
Development and transfers the State 
Planning Division, formerly in the 
Bureau of Engineering, to it. 

Incorporation and annexation re- 
view (Chapter 261, Laws of 1959). 
Requires the director of regional 
planning in the new Department of 
Resource Development to review peti- 
tions for incorporation of cities and 
villages and for annexation of lands. 
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International Meetings 


Housing for special groups—the 
aged, slum dwellers, low-income fam- 
ilies—was discussed by 164 delegates 
to the council meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and 
Planning in Perugia, Italy in Septem- 
ber. Delegates represented member 
states and member societies or were 
individual members. Twenty coun- 
tries were represented. 

Humberto J. Espinosa, executive 
director of the InterAmerican Plan- 
ning Society and secretary of the 
Puerto Rican organizing committee 
for the 1960 congress, reported on 
preparations for the IFHP-SIAP 
meeting in San Juan May 28 to June 
3, 1960. It will be the first IFHP 
congress in the Western hemisphere 
since 1938. 

Preliminary plans for the 1962 
congress. to be held in Paris in Sep- 
tember 1962. were outlined: and 
progress of the East Asia Regional 
Organization for Planning and Hous- 
ing, the regional affiliate of IFHP, 
was reported on. 

The council adopted a resolution in 
support of the United Nations World 
Refugee Year in 1960, proposing that 
planning and housing professionals 
make their skills available to improve 
the shelter of 30 million homeless 
refugees around the world. 

Offers were accepted from national 
groups to provide secretariats for 


IFHP standing committees. 

During a two-day meeting prior to 
the council sessions, a provisional 
study group on urbanization in Africa 
was set up. (Experts expect the urban 
population in Africa to double in the 
next seven years.) The federation is 
considering a conference in Africa in 
1961 in cooperation with intergovern- 
mental agencies. The federation will 
also consider appointment of a com- 
mittee that will represent housing and 
urban interests before European re- 
gional agencies. 

Delegates from the United States 
included Charles S. Ascher, New 
York; Miss Marjorie S. Berger, 
Chicago, assistant director of ASPO; 
Edmund N. Bacon, Philadelphia; 
John R. Fugard, Chicago; Miss Vera 
Bloch, Frank Herring, and Hayden B. 
Johnson, New York; and Miss Gladys 


Lyons, Boston. 


Planners, architects, and engineers 
attended the third International Con- 
ference of Underground Town Plan- 
ning and Construction in Brussels in 
September. 

Discussions at working sessions at 
the week-long meeting centered on 
circulation of vehicles and people in 
underground cities, protection, tech- 
niques of construction and equip- 
ment, geological factors, human and 
hygenic factors, and financing. 

Delegates also visited an “under- 
ground urbanism” exhibit. 





E NOTICE & 
PROPOSED LOCAL BUSINESS 
S. E. Area Church & Rooseveltt Rds. 

Columbia Lake Section 





Hearing on MASTER PLAN Monday, June 15, 1959 


If approved that night no further action is necessary to place a 
GAS STATION MOTEL FISH MARKET ETC. 


Get a MAP at the Township Hall 


Review it completely 


Voice your opinion to the elected officers. 


A New Jersey township posted this notice of a public hearing on a master plan. 
Herbert H. Smith, president of Community Planning Associates, West Trenton, 


New Jersey, sent ASPO the card. 
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personals 


Joun W. Boprne, Philadelphia at- 
torney and former president of the 
Philadelphia Citizens’ Council on City 
Planning. has been appointed presi- 
dent of Penjerdel. the organization set 
up in 1957 to make a seven-year 
study of urban-regional problems in 
11 counties in the Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey-Delaware area. The study is 
financed by $1.8 million. half from 
the Ford Foundation and half from 
local sources (see December 1957 
NEWSLETTER, page 99). 


Rocer CREIGHTON, assistant direc- 
tor of the Chicago Area Transporta- 
tion Study. has been elected chairman 
of the Elmhurst. Illinois Plan Com- 
mission. 


Harry D. FREEMAN, director of 
planning. engineering. and develop- 
ment for the Sacramento redevelop- 
ment agency. has been appointed 
deputy director of the California De- 
partment of Public Works by Gover- 
nor Edmund G. Brown. Governor 
Brown said that the post “will give 
new emphasis to the need to relate 
freeways to total community plan- 
ning.” Mr. Freeman is the first plan- 
ner to occupy a top post in the public 
works department. 


S. CHARLES KAPLAN, Toronto, is 
the first real estate broker in North 
America to become a member of the 
Institute of Municipal Assessors, a 
Canadian group. He became an asso- 
ciate member after he completed a 
three-year course in assessment prin- 
ciples and practices given by the 
institute at Queen’s University. 


job changes 


Puitipe N. Boye, resident planner 
in Gallup. New Mexico, for Harland 
Bartholomew and_ Associates, St. 
Louis, planning consultants, to junior 
planner. Clark County-Springfield, 
Ohio Regional Planning Commission. 


Rosert D. Brown. staff of Fred- 
erick P. Clark and Associates, Rye. 
New York, planning consultants, to 
planning director. Capitol Region 
Planning Authority, East Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Davin S. CLarK. planning director, 
Harrisonburg. Virginia, to manager, 
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J. ALEXANDER (“SANDY”) WALKER, 
72. long-time engineer-secretary of 
the Vancouver. British Columbia 
planning commission and an_hon- 
orary life member of ASPO. died 
September 21 in Vancouver after a 
brief illness. Mr. Walker. who is 
credited with introducing planning to 
Greater Vancouver, was head of the 
planning agency from 1921 until he 
retired in 1952. Although he was 
retired, he remained active in his 
private engineering practice. He was 
appointed by the Canadian federal 
government in 1954 to represent Brit- 
ish Columbia on the former Federal 
District Commission. the agency re- 
sponsible for planning the develop- 
ment of Ottawa. the nation’s capital. 





planning and community services de- 
partment. Florida Development Com- 
mission. Tallahassee. 


Roy GERARD. economist. New York 
State Department of Labor. to chief 
planner. division of research and 
financial analysis. Syracuse depart- 
ment of city planning. 


Donan L. Irvin. regional director, 
west Tennessee office of Tennessee 
State Planning Commission. to plan- 
ning director. Jackson. Tennessee 
Regional Planning Commission. 


Rosert D. Katz, assistant profes- 
sor of city planning. Cornell Univer- 
sity. to assistant professor. Depart- 
ment of City Planning and Landscape 
Architecture, University of Illinois. 


Scott Keyes. staff. Urban Renewal 
Bureau of Huyke. Hato Rey. Puerto 
Rico. to associate professor of re- 
gional planning. Bureau of Commu- 
nity Planning. University of Tlinois. 


Naputaui H. Knox, resident plan- 
ning engineer, Air Force Academy 
Construction Agency. Colorado 
Springs, to head, advance plan divi- 
sion. Des Moines plan commission. 


Torstr KULMALA, planning con- 
sultant. Puerto Rico Industrial Devel- 
opment Company. San Juan. to asso- 
ciate planner. Malden, Massachusetts, 
planning board. 


L. W. H. Larne, director. District 
Planning Commission. Medicine Hat. 
Alberta, Canada, to planner, National 
Capital Commission. Ottawa. Ontario. 


James E. Lee, regional supervisor 
of planning, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Erie. to planning 
director, Champaign, Illinois. 


NEHEIMER, 


Howarpb 
architect, Air Force Academy Con- 
struction Agency. Colorado Springs, 
to planning engineer. Eighth Naval 
District. New Orleans. 


landscape 


WALTER SCHILLING, chief planner, 
Toledo-Lucas County Plan Commis. 
sions. to deputy director, National 
Regional Planning Council. Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

JEROME SCHMEISER, assistant plan- 
ner. Pawtucket, Rhode Island, plan- 
ning commission: RoBert TREICHEL, 
planning student. Michigan State 
University; and Kermit BILLETTE, 
planning student. Michigan State 
University—all to assistant planners, 
Warren, Michigan. 

DonaLp J. SKINNER. intermediate 
planner. Detroit City Plan Commis. 
sion. to assistant planner. Oakland 
County Planning Commission. Pon- 
tiac, Michigan. 

Raymonp M. Smiru. director, Re- 
gional Planning Commission of Reno, 
Sparks. and Washoe County. Reno, 
Nevada. to planning executive direc- 
tor. Lake Tahoe Area Council. Reno. 

ANATOLE A. SoLow. chief, division 
of housing and planning, Pan Amer- 
ican Union. to foreign service officer, 
International Cooperation Admini- 
stration. with first assignment as 
housing and planning advisor in 
Managua, Nicaragua. 

CHARLES Spivey, director of plan- 
ning. Lubbock. Texas. to director of 
planning. Koch and Fowler and 
Grafe. Inc.. consulting engineers, 
Dallas. 

Duane TROMBLY, planner, Royal 
Oak. Michigan. to senior planner, 
Toledo-Lucas County Plan Commis- 
sions. Toledo. 

Twin Cities Metropolitan Planning 
Commission, St. Paul, staff changes: 
DoNALD ANDERSON, research analyst, 
Minnesota department of business de- 
velopment, to planner I; Daxias A. 
Do .aseE, planning graduate, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. to planner I; Ros- 
ERT E1pem. staff. Minnesota highway 
department, to assistant planning 
technician: Ropert C. EINSWEILER, 
associate planner. Syracuse depart: 
ment of city planning, to planner III; 
Bruce W. Mecartney. planning divi- 
sion. London County Council, to 
planner II. 


Joun Upy. design planner, plan 
ning department, Calgary. Alberta, 
Canada, to associate planner, general 
plan section, Albuquerque city plan- 
ning agency. 
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planners library 


Population: The First Essay. 
Thomas R. Malthus. Ann Arbor 
Paperbacks. University of Michigan 
Press. Ann Arbor. 1959. 139 pp. 
Library edition, $4.40; paperbound, 
$1.75. 

In a charming foreword. Kenneth 
E. Boulding describes this as a “mod- 
ern Book of Job.” Elsewhere he calls 
it the * “Dismal Theorem’: if the only 
ultimate check on the growth of pop- 
ulation is misery. then the population 
will grow until it is miserable enough 
to stop its growth.” 

Mr. Boulding’s words are apt. as is 
his comparison of the Malthus essay 
with the Bible. It is a basic document 
for the background of anyone seri- 
ously concerned with the future devel- 
opment of the world. And _ even 
though we have seen Dr. Malthus’ 
pessimistic mathematics disproved, 
the underlying idea that there is some 
limit to population growth is valid. 
\s Boulding also says in the foreword: 
“Thus. if the present world popula- 
tion of 2.500.000,000 people were to 
continue to grow at about its present 
rate of 2 per cent per annum, in only 
765 years the whole surface of the 
earth (land and water) would be cov- 
ered with a solid mass of people, and 
in a mere 8.000 years the whole 
known astronomical universe. 2.000 
light years in radius. would be solid 


with humanity.” (DOH) 


Transportation 


Preliminary Plans for Rail Circulation 
—Springfield Urbanized Area. City Plan 
Commission and Sangamon County Re- 
gional Planning Commission, 617 East Jef- 
ferson, Springfield, Illinois. 1959. 


Major Street Plan—Minden, Louisiana. 
Regional Planning Commission. Dan S. 
Martin and Associates, Consultants, 1002 
International Building, New Orleans 12 
1959, = 


_General Plan of Highways. Howard 
County Planning Commission, Court House 
Annex, Ellicott City, Maryland. 1959, $1. 


Economie Studies 


The Labor Force of Greater Boston. 
Everett J. Burtt, Jr. Greater Boston Eco- 
nomic Study Committee, 200 Berkeley 
Street, Boston 17. 1959. 


_Economic Base Analysis and Popula- 
tion Forecast—Slidell, Louisiana. Town 
Planning Commission. Dan S. Martin and 
Associates, Consultants, 1002 International 
Building, New Orleans 12. 1957. 


November 1959 


Modern Science and the Human 
Fertility Problem. Richard L. 
Meier. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 1959. 
263 pp. $5.95. 

The population problem is certain- 
ly coming into its own as a proper 
concern of science. And over all the 
studies and analyses there looms the 
shadow of Malthus. Maybe he had 
the details wrong, maybe he was too 
pessimistic, but he was on to a gen- 
eral theory of population that no one 
has successfully refuted. 

This book analyzes the prospects 
for forestalling the “misery” that 
Malthus declared always rises up to 
smite mankind when there is an over- 
production of human beings. One 
cannot say that Dr. Meier presents 
a picture that is much more optimis- 
tic than Malthus would have done if 
Malthus had had access to modern 
scientific knowledge. 

Dr. Meier, an organic chemist who 
taught in the planning program at 
the University of Chicago from 1951 


Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers: the ASPO office does not have copies. 


to 1956, has a thorough knowledge 
of science — probably a_ broader 
knowledge of more fields of science 
than any other single person in this 
country. In this book he ranges free- 
ly through chemistry, medicine, anat- 
omy. botany, agriculture, sociology, 
economics, general systems research, 
politics and planning—and_ knowl- 
edge in all of these fields is necessary 
to understand the problem of popula- 
tion control. 

It is not possible to boil this book 
down for a review. The best one can 
say is that anyone who is at all inter- 
ested in the problem of fertility 
control and the maintenance of the 
human-natural resource equilibrium 
must read it. 

We would like particularly to point 
out, as a four de force, Dr. Meier’s 
remarkable analysis of the natural 
economic and sociological history of 
a hypothetical catastrophe occurring 
in an overpopulated area, an analysis 
that appears on pages 57 to 61. 


(DOH) 





Parks and Recreation 


Land and People, 1958. 75 cents; Me- 
Connells Mills State Park, 1959, 50 cents. 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters. Community Planning Services, 
Inc., 607 Garden City Drive, Monroeville, 
Pennsylvania. 


Park Users Survey—Recreation in the 
Detroit Region, Part II. James F. Miller. 
Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, 800 Cadillac Square 
Building, Detroit 26. 1959. 


Parks and People. Bucks County Park 
Board, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 1959, 
25 cents. 


Zoo Report—A Planning Analysis and 
Site Evaluation. Marion County Metro- 
politan Planning Department, Room 405, 
City Hall, Indianapolis 4. 1959. 50 cents. 


Schools 


School and Recreation Plan, Minden, 
Louisiana — Principles and Standards 
(Vol. I): School and Recreation Plan, 
Minden, Louisiana. City Planning Com- 
mission. Dan S. Martin and Associates, 
Consultants, 1002 International Building, 
New Orleans 12. 1959. 


Public Buildings 


Macomb County Library Study—An 
Analysis of Public Library Services. 
County Planning Commission, County En- 
gineering Building, 115 Groesbeck High- 
way, Mount Clemens, Michigan. 1959. $1. 


Downtown 


Downtown Task Force: The Business- 
man’s Viewpoint (50 cents); The Shop- 
per’s Viewpoint (50 cents); and Land 
Use ($1). Greater Portland Chamber of 
Commerce and Portland Planning Board, 
301 City Hall, Portland 3, Maine. 1959. 
Three separate pamphlets in one folder. 


Central Gary: 1980—Central 8usiness 
District Redevelopment Plan. Gary, In- 
diana. Department of City and Regional 
Planning, College of Architecture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca. 1959. 


Planning the Future of Seattle’s Cen- 
tral Area. City Planning Commission 
and Central Association of Seattle. City 
Planning Commission, 503 City-County 
Building, Seattle 4. 1959. 


Downtown Cleveland, 1975. City Plan- 
ning Commission, 501 City Hall, Cleveland 
14. 1959. 


Trenton Central District Area Plan. 
Greater Trenton Council and Board of City 
Commissioners. Greater Trenton Council, 
224 West State Street, Trenton 8. 1959. 
$3. 

Central Business District Study—Part 
Two, Land Use and Space Use. City 
Plan Board, 630 Municipal Building, 
Third and Ludlow Streets, Dayton. 1959. 


Health Facilities 


Maryland’s Nursing Home Plan. Com- 
mittee on Medical Care, Maryland State 
Planning Commission, 100 Equitable Build- 
ing, Baltimore 2. 1959. 50 cents. 
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planners library—continued 


College Hill—A Demonstration 
Study of Historic Area Renewal. 
City Plan Commission, City Hall, 
Providence 3. 1959. 213 pp., illus. 

One of the few, if not the only, 
studies of renewal of an area of his- 
toric interest. This is federally aided 
renewal—not preservation. Replan- 
ning, rebuilding, and rehabilitation 
are involved, whereas in many of the 
“historic preservation” projects there 
are restoration and preservation only. 


Trailers and Trailer Courts— 
Truckee Meadows Area. Regional 
Planning Commission of Reno, 
Sparks, and Washoe County, City 
Hall. Reno, Nevada. 1959, 25 pp. 

Report of a local survey of trailer 
dwellers. trailer courts, and trailers. 
Discloses interesting facts on a sub- 
ject too infrequently studied; makes 
recommendations on zoning, stand- 
ards, legal and tax questions. 


Training for Town and Country 
Planning—Seminar on Training 
for Town and Country Planning. 
Puerto Rico, March 1956. Research 
and Publications Section, Bureau of 
Social Affairs, United Nations, New 
York. 1957. 119 pp., illus. $1.25. 

\ compilation of papers presented 
at an international seminar on train- 
ing for town and country planning. 
A good discussion of experiences and 
developments in the training of plan- 
ning personnel. 


Private Profits and Public Pur- 
poses. William W. Nash. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street. New York 36. 1959. 272 pp. 
$8. 

Another in the Action series (see 
February NEWSLETTER. page 16). 
Acquaints private investors with 
methods, problems, and __ potential 
profits of residential rehabilitation. 





Comprehensive Plans 

Guide for Growth—Golden, Colorado. 
City Planning Commission. Trafton Bean 
’ Associates, 2300 Broadway, Boulder. 
1959. 


Development Plan for Graham, North 
Carolina. Division of Community Plan- 
ning, State Department of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh. 1959. 


Master Plan of Land Use and Traffic- 
ways for Willow Village, Michigan. Wil- 
low Run Planning Committee, Inc. Par- 
kins. Rogers & Associates, Consultants, 
800 Livernois Avenue, Ferndale, Michigan. 
1959. 


Design for Living—Preliminary Com- 
prehensive Land Use Plan. Allen County 
Plan Commission, 102 Court House, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 1959. $1. 


Sanandaj—A Town Plan. Ivan Alten. 
United States Operations Mission to Iran, 
International Cooperation Administration, 
Washington 25. 1959. 


Preliminary Draft of the West Van- 
couver Community Plan. Municipal Plan- 
ning Office, District of West Vancouver, 
17th Street and Esquimalt Avenue, West 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 1958. 


A Plan for Coldwater, Michigan. City 
Planning Commission: A Tale of Two 
Cities—The Orange, New Jersey, Master 
Plan. City Planning Board. Scott Bagby 
& Robert Boatman, Consultants, 331 Otta- 
wa Avenue, N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich- 
igan. 1959. $5 each. 


Shawnee, Oklahoma—A General Plan 
Study. Institute of Community Develop- 
ment, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
1959. 


The Next Twenty Years—Report on 
the General Plan for Merced, California. 
Harold F. Wise, Inc., Consultants, 555 
Cowper Street, Palo Alto. 1959. 


Modification of Oakland General 
Plan. City Planning Commission, City 
Hall, Oakland 12, California. 1959. 


A General Plan for Development, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. City Plan Com- 
mission. Planning and Renewal Associates, 
18 Eliot Street, Cambridge 38, Massachu- 
setts. 1959. (1744 by 11) $10. 


Master Plan Proposal. San Mateo 
County Planning Commission, Courthouse, 
Redwood City, California. 1958. 


A Comprehensive Plan for Spring- 
field Township. Township Planning Com- 
mission, Springfield, Pennsylvania. 1958. 


General Plan for East Chicago, In- 
diana, Plan Commission and Redevelop- 
ment Commission; Comprehensive Plan 
for Hobart, Indiana; City Council. Pur- 
due-Calumet Development Foundation, Un- 
ion National Bank Building, East Chicago. 
1959. 


Plan for Growth. Department of Plan- 
ning, P. O. Box 230, High Point, North 
Carolina. 1958. 


A Summary Report upon the Compre- 
hensive Plan—Defiance, Ohio. City Plan- 
ning Commission. Carroll V. Hill & Asso- 
ciates, Consultants, 403 West First Street, 
Davton 2. 1959. §$5., 


Development Plan for Parkton, North 
Carolina. Town Planning Commission. 
Division of Community Planning, State De- 
partment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, Raleigh. 1959. 


Regional Land Use (Technical Report 
No. 1) $1: Industrial Land Development 
(Technical Report No. 2) $1; Freeway 
Plan (Technical Report No. 3) $1; Water 
Supply and Sewerage (Technical Report 
No. 4) $1; and The Baltimore Region— 
A Look at the Future (Summary of Tech- 
nical Reports Nos. 1-4) $1.50. Maryland 
State Planning Department. Baltimore 





Pubs Info 

All planning publications re- 
ceived by ASPO, if available to 
NEWSLETTER readers, are listed 
in Planners Library and_in- 
dexed annually. Not all publi- 
cations on related subjects are 
listed. Those who send books 
and pamphlets to ASPO should 
indicate if copies are available 
and what the cost per copy is. 











City in Crises. Seminar Research 
Bureau, Boston College, Chestnut Hill 
67. Massachusetts. 

Report on a series of telecasts in 
Boston on metropolitan affairs. May 
be a guide to others working on 
metropolitan problems who want to 
get their story to the public. 


Population 

We're Feeling Like a Million—1959 
Population - Housing Report, Atlanta 
Standard Metropolitan Area. \letropol- 
itan Planning Commission, 900 Glenn 
Building, Atlanta 3. 1959. $1. 


The Population of Greater Boston 
Projected to 1970. Frank L. Sweetser, 
Greater Boston Economic Study Commit. 
tee, 200 Berkeley Street, Boston 17. 1959, 


Population Forecast and Land Use Re. 
quirements for the Capital Region of 
British Columbia. Capital Region Plan 
ning Board, 918 Government Street, Vic- 
toria. 1958. $1. 


Population—A Comprehensive Plan 
Report, Quincy, Massachusetts. City 
Planning Board, Quincy. 1959. $1.75. 
Population Growth of the Phoenix 
Urban Area. Advance Planning Task 
Force, City of Phoenix and Maricopa 
County, Arizona. City Planning Commis 
sion, 827 East Jefferson Street. 1959. 


Population Report. Howard County 
Planning Commission, Court House Annex, 
Ellicott City, Maryland. 1959. 50 cents 


An Analysis of Population Growth, 
Davidson County, Tennessee, 1951-1958. 
Nashville-Davidson County Planning Com 
missions, Advance Planning Division, 305 


City Office Building, Nashville 10. 1959. 





Regional Planning Council, State Office 
Building. 301 West Preston Street, Balti- 
more 1. 1959. All five reports, $4.50. 


A Plan for the Development of the 
Grand Valley of the Colorado River. 
Graduate Planning Students, Cornell Uni 
versity. Grand Junction Chamber of Com 
merce, 127 North Fourth Street, Gran 
Junction, Colorado. 1958. $2. 


Canton, Massachusetts—1959 Master 
Plan Summary Report. Town Plannin 
Board. Allen Benjamin, Town Plannit 
Consultant, Route 126, Wayland, Mass 
chusetts. 1959. $3. 


General Plan for Tracy, California 
Lawrence Livingston, Jr., Consultant. Cit 
Planning Commission, Tracy. 1959. $1.5) 
Separate map, 15 cents. 
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